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The Texts of the Pyramids. 
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To-day it is an established fact, that the world-renowned Pyramids of 
Egypt, which to an extent of about five geographical miles, dot the eastern 
line of the Libyan Desert in the west of the destroyed capital Memphis, 
served at one time the oldest kings of the world as graves. Concerning their 
architecture and the material, it is scarce necessary to lose one word. It may 


be remarked by the way, that the largest of their number may boast of a 
cubic content of about seven millions ship tons. This is no trifle. In brief, 
we know that their massive structure was calculated to create for the bodies 
of the kings, inaccessible and indestructible death-chambers, which should 
last for all eternity. The aisles, and especially those from the north side, 
which led into the interior of these curious edifices to the very death-cham- 
ber, were closed at stated intervals with massive blocks of granite, like bar- 
riers, so that, especially in the case of the larger ones, enormous efforts had 
to be made in order to reopen again the free entrance. 

The first Arabs, who after taking possession of Egypt, devoted their at- 
tention to the pyramids, and paid them a visit, were of the belief that the 
former kings of the country could only have hidden away in these weird 
structures their treasures. They therefore avoided neither labor nor cost in 
order to get at this expected wealth. Of course they were greatly deceived 
in their expectations, for they discovered in the innermost hollow recess of 
the pyramids only the embalmed bodies of the royal builders, and instead of 
the precious legacy which they had hoped to reap, they found only a few 
ornaments, statues and implements of the dead worship. To-day, it is true, 
a great archeological value may be ascribed to these articles. But in the 
ninth, and the centuries which followed immediately thereafter, men had 
but little notion of the scientific signification of such finds. 
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Our own, though itself a very young age on this score, holds different 
opinions, and the scrupulous investigations concerning the structure and the 
royal builders of these ponderous monumental tombs, have, up to the present 
hour, kept the learned world busy with the solution of so many riddles still 
unread. One, above all, may be mentioned in this connection, which at the 
beginning of the investigation created many difficulties. I refer to the want 
of inscriptional tradition on the exterior or in the interior of the pyramidal 
structures, which could give information concerning the names and the his- 
tory of their royal originators, or concerning the opinions of the most ancient 
Egyptians concerning the life after death, in connection with the person of 
the dead Pharaoh. With the exception of a few details, which, however, 
have led to the right clue for a few of the royal builders, we had discovered 
almost nothing on and in the pyramids, until finally, in the year 1880, a 
whole group of these tombs broke this silence so long preserved, and the 
stone walls opened their mouths. 

We must not forget, however, that we owe to an old Greek writer, the 
Father of History, Herodotos, the curious information, that on the exterior 
of the largest of all pyramids, that of the king Cheops, at the time when he 
wrote, that is to say, in the middle of the fifth pre-Christian century, could 
be read an inscription recording how much money was spent for radishes, 
onions and garlic for the workmen engaged upon the building of the pyra- 
mids, amounting, according to the Greek money value, to sixteen hundred 
talents of silver, or one million five hundred and eighty thousand dollars. 
As according to his report, twenty years elapsed before the completion of the 
pyramids, the daily expenses for entertainment were no less than four hun- 
dred dollars; a sum which considering the low prices for the mentioned 
articles more than five thousand years ago in the land of Egypt, presupposes 
an extraordinarily large number of workmen. But the whole story is not 
true, for on none of the Egyptian monuments is such an official record of 
expenses to be found. The interpreter who accompanied Herodotos simply 
lied to him, because he himself was not able to decipher the inscription and 
explanation of which Herodotos may have asked for. 

In January of the year 1880, Mariette Pasha, then Director General of the 
Egyptian museum in Cairo, had ordered one of the smaller pyramids in the 
group of Sakkarah to be opened. The village of this name lies toward the 
east, close to the border of the desert. The health of Mariette was even then 
impaired to such a high degree, that he was not able to make the journey of 
four hours to the place of the pyramids. He left it to the skilled Arabs in 
his service to execute the work without European direction, and the men 
did not deceive the confidence reposed in them; for notwithstanding the 
great difficulties they encountered at the main entrance, they penetrated to 
the very death-chamber. They convinced themselves, too, that this cham- 


ber had been about a thousand years before pierced and pillaged by their 
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own countrymen in Sakkarah. But they had at least the surprise and satis- 
faction to have opened a pyramid, whose inner aisles and death-chamber tes- 
tified to a number of hieroglyphic inscriptions chiseled into the wall in a 
most perfect and beautiful manner. And according to the squeezes of the 
texts, it appeared that the pyramid in question belonged to a king whose 
well-known name, Pepi, suggested the times of the VIth Dynasty, about 
three thousand years before Christ. 

My now deceased friend was loth to believe in the existence of a Pharaoh 
of this name, for a royal pyramid with an inscription seemed to him to be an 
impossibility. He preferred to consider the pyramidal structure as the grave 
of a private individual, whose name was identical with that of the king of 
his time. Toward the end of the year 1880, after his return from Paris, Mar- 
iette felt himself strong enough to hold with me immediately after his arrival in 
Cairo, alonger conversation concerning that pyramid. He requested me at 
once to proceed to Sakkarah, where, according to the last reports, his work- 
men had opened a second pyramid also covered with inscriptions. 

Shortly before his death, in January 1881, I in company with my brother, 
set out upon this little expedition to investigate this new discovery. Aided 
by the Arabs, and not without danger to my life and limbs, we two pressed 
our body through the opening made. The blocks of granite above us were 
seen in a most threatening position, and at the least touch seemed ready at 
every moment to fall on us. But we reached, through a long aisle, finally 
the death chamber, and were amply repaid for our courage and trouble. 
The side walls of the aisle and of the death-chamber displayed in their 
whole length and breadth a wealth of hieroglyphic inscriptions chiseled into 
the polished limestone, a stone which in this connection is perhaps only 
found in the Theban royal graves Biban-el-moluk. Moreover, a well-pre- 
served dark-colored sarcophagus of granite stood at the western wall of the 
chamber, in the shape of a simple box, and beside it lay the mummy of Pha- 
raoh, though now robbed of its swathing cloth. For, according to old Egyp- 
tian custom, the presumptive owner of the grave had executed the structure 
during his own life time. 

The coffin whose cover was somewhat drawn back, showed in most beau- 
tiful execution in hieroglyphics, the titles and names of the kings, which also 
in the inscriptions on the walls, in innumerable repetitions appeared at dif- 
ferent places. The king was designated by his two main names: Mereure 
and Nehtisauf. There is no doubt that of the latter name Manethos cre- 
ated his king Methesuphis, of the VIth Dynasty. Thus the main point was 
proven. This pyramid with an inscription, belonged to a king. This grave, 
too, had in previous centuries been opened by the Arabs, and robbed of its 
movable contents, with the exception of the naked royal corpse. Even at a 
few places the walls had been pierced throu zh, to the great injury of the in- 
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scriptions thereon contained, undoubtedly under the opinion that the treas- 
ures sought in vain, might perhaps be hidden behind them. 

Upon the death of Mariette, his successor, Maspero, undertook the task to 
pierce or to force an entrance into other pyramids of the same group of Sakka- 
rah. Thus the number of the pyramids covered with inscriptions was in- 
creased, as was also the knowledge of the names of the kings therein buried. 
The result was, that new texts were discovered in the interior of several pyra- 
mids, of which three belonged to the royal houses of the Vth and VIth Dy- 
nasties. But not a single one had remained untouched, for in every one 
traces were found of great destructions at the hands of former visitors. 
Maspero, since then living at Paris, has published a copy of all the inscrip- 
tions, found in the pyramids, together with their translation. Though per- 
haps it was on his part a little hasty at this stage to publish such a translation, 
yet our science is beholden to him in the highest degree, for having edited 
without delay these inscriptions, and thus offered to those not directly con- 
cerned in studies of this kind an opportunity to gain at least an approxi- 
mately correct conception of their meaning. 


The first point established by the study of these inscriptions is the important 
fact that the language and hieroglyphics, or to be more exact, the iconographic 
phrase of the latter, dates from an epoch belonging to the most ancient times 
of Egyptian history, and goes as far back as the first king of the land, Menes. 
The grammar and the vocabulary, the combinations of sentences, betray the 
first literary beginnings of the Egyptian language. Still perplexed how to 
control the expressions, and to turn to the best possible account its poor re- 
sources, language under the lack of full development and consequent preg- 
nant brevity attempts to make good the deficiency by paraphrase, repetition, 
comparison and simile. In the play upon the word and the external sound, 
similarities are utilized in order to create the impression of poetic solemnity. 
Everywhere comes to light the awkward stiffness of the language in its first 
stage of development, but also is shown in all its original strength and an- 
tique simplicity the character of the young tongue, husbanding its limited 
means. 

A reciprocal comparison of the inscriptions, both of those that have been 
preserved entirely, and those which are merely fragments, leads to the con- 
clusion that they all belong to a collection of texts, which carry curiously 
enough, the title ‘* 74e Book.” Butthis ‘* book” with its disordered succes- 
sion of chapters and paragraphs, now longer and anon briefer, had, accord- 
ing to the opinion of the primitive sages in the valley of the Nile, the myster- 
ious qualifications of an effective charm and spel! of magic. Even a later 
time of Egyptian progress, when language had won a thoroughly developed 
and completed form, and belles-lettres had created Pharaoh stories and nov- 
els, clung to the unintelligible magic of ** he book” whenever there was 
question of the grave and existence after earthly death. For on this basis 
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rests the content of the formule and conjurations which cover the walls of 
the chambers of the pyramids, to the deplorable exclusion of everything 
which might bear on the history of the kings who were their owners. For 
not the past of the great dead now resting here in their stone boxes, but their 
future in a world to come forms the theme of these peculiar texts, intended 
also, to prove a preventive against annihilation to which the dead were ex- 
posed. We must not overlook, that in these texts, for the most part the royal 
title disappears, and only the individual name finds its place. There is 
talk about this Pepi, this Mehtisauf, without prefixing to these names the 
word king, a departure from the general rule, which as remarked before had 
induced Mariette at first to refer these pyramids, not to the Pharaohs but to 
private persons 

The fundamental thought which appears in ‘‘ the book,” is the notion that 
the dead after his departure from earth rises again toa new life. But this 
ascent is contingent upon his being embalmed and swathed according to the 
prescribed custom; it is also requested that he be furnished with talismans 
and other effective means for the preservation of his corpse. His picture 
modeled in stone or wood, which found place in a hidden recess of the grave 
furnished his ‘* ego” with a renewed form for the world to come. It assured 
him the continuance of his personality in a heavenly Egypt. Offerings of 
food and drink, incense and salves and cosmetics were also considered as 
necessary parts of the equipments of the grave, and the ceremonies enacted 
at burial by priests sacred to death, had also the significance of infallibly 
effective actions with reference to the continuation of life after death in the 
still night of the grave. ‘‘ The book” touches on all these things with pain- 
ful care and detailed fullness, and therefore it appears like a counsellor and 
guide for the deceased in the unknown future. And this future is, as said 
before, a Heavenly Egypt, that like the earthly has its Nile and its canals, 
where the deities and the transfigured walk in state or sail in barges. 

The districts, cities, and temples of earthly Egypt have in the heavenly 
their counterparts and doubles of the same name; yea, even the lakes and 
the oceans, as well as the foreign countries known to the ancient Egyptians, 
reappear under their common designation in this geography of the world 
to come, only with this difference, that their inhabitants consist of the com- 
pany of the immortal and the ‘‘ shining.” At their head is enthroned the solar 
god, the father of gods and men, rising each new morning out of the ocean 
in order to begin his daily circuit on the Nile, through the iron gates in the 
east, opened by the god of the earth with thunder-like noise, whose position 
was thought to be in the neighborbood of the heavenly solar seat On. The 
country of the sunrise carried also the significance of a place where the 
dead would rise, and all the means of figurative speech were exhausted to 
give this notion a vivid expression. 

The resurrection of the dead is thought to take place with the aid of a lad- 
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der by which the dead climb into the solar ship, or it is likened to the rise 
or birth of the morning star, or of the dog-star, or that of any other star, and 
even of the moon, and it is associated in the inscription with a meditation upon 
the motion of the constellations in the highest heavenly sphere. During the 
circuit of the sun, the ‘*Red meadow,” the Egyptian Elysian Fields, appears 
in the eastern part of the sky; this is the favorite resort of the dead, and of 
the gods, and on its isles and its canals reigns the highest joy of the blessed. 
Even this name, ‘*Red meadow,” is taken from the early geography of 
Egypt, for the same name designates the swamps in the northeastern corner 
of Egypt, so rich in reeds and bulrushes, where in the earliest beginnings 
of history was thought to be the place of concourse of the dead. 

Heaven itself is considered the mother of the departed, and his resurrec- 
tion from the realm of death is glorified as a second birth from out of the 
womb of his heavenly mother. She is his guide on his heavenly pilgrimage. 
‘¢ She touches thy arm and points out to thee the direction toward the sphere 
of light, where the solar god resides,” so runs a statement found in the 
** Book.” The dead thereby becomes one of the ‘ shining” or the transfig- 
ured beings, before whom at his arrival the host of the blest bow in humil- 
ity; or as we find it literally written: ‘To thee came the blessed, bowing 
down they kiss the soil at thy feet on account of thy ‘ Book.’” It is the 
‘* Book” once and always, which cannot fail in its magic influences even 
upon the blessed spirits. 

During his wanderings through the spaces of heavens, the transfigured of 
course comes in contact with the constellations that shine on the ‘* iron ceil- 
ing.” Every constellation is designated as the abode of the soul of one 
God; ¢. g. the soul of Osiris is thought to be enthroned in Orion and that of 
Isis has its dwelling in Sirius, or the Dog Star. These were beneficent dei- 
ties; but there was no lack of evil-minded gods, who have also taken resi- 
dence in the stars. The constellation of the Big Dipper, or as it was called 
by the Egyptians, the Fore Shank, had in this regard rather a bad reputa- 
tion, for the antagonist of the gods and of men. Seth-Typhon lived there 
in order to bring his noxious effluence to bear upon heaven and earth. 
Against these, the ‘* shining,” who also received his star, was made proof by 
the magic book which covered the walls of his mortuary chamber with large 
hieroglyphics. In his struggles against the evil sprites the gods stood at his 
side. First among them, the god of Wisdom, Thot. 

We may draw but little information from the ‘* Book” concerning the 
deeper philosophical thoughts on the last things among the old Egyptians, but 
its content is exceedingly attractive and instructive on account of the numer- 


ous statements relating to the mythology, geography, astronomy, botany and 
zoology, and also the customs and habits of the oldest inhabitants of the 
land. The division into districts, and the capitals of Egypt, too, with their 
gods and goddesses, and their sacred animals, appear at this early time not 
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to be different from those of a later period. The constellations and their 
names were in the main groups known a long time before the erection of the 
pyramids; as even to-day yet, so then it was the ‘influential man” who 
arbitrated, in the quarrel concerning the water for irrigating the fields, be- 
tween two hot-headed peasants. Of course it is not edifying, and a deep 
shadow is thereby cast on the mode of thought of these ancient Egyptians, 
that according to the ‘‘ Book,” among the joys reserved in Paradise for the 
mighty of earth, is also the privilege, after the fashion of modern negro kings, 
to make love to the wives of other men. Much more instructive is it to 
learn from the same texts, that even in those remote days, the Egyptians 
baked their daily bread of barley, and understood the brewing of beer from 
spelt, which down to the times of the Romans, was the favorite drink of the 
dwellers in the Nile valley, and was made in two kinds, white beer and red 
beer. Altogether, according to the bills of fare preserved in these pyramid 
chambers, the selection of dishes for the table was by no means restricted or 
small. Beef and poultry of all kinds, fruit and vegetables, are enumerated 
in order, and beside, beer, wine and milk, are mentioned as refreshing bev- 
erages. It appears, also, that even then attention was paid to cosmetics and 
paint, and to the art of dress; numerous are the names for the material, single 
or many-colored, which the weaving woman manufactured to supply the 
wants of the population of the land. The perfumes of Arabia, however, 
were at that time not known. 

The texts of the pyramids place the belief beyond doubt, that the departed 
enjoys, after the completion of his earthly career, a new life, in his pyramid 
house, which he continues to live in the body on earth, in the spirit in 
heaven. The soul had the power at will to re-unite itself with the body, and 
thus confer upon the motionless limbs and the still heart, mobility and elas- 
ticity. ‘*Thou livest and diest not” is the encouraging assurance oft re- 
peated, of the inscriptions, and this new life was ordered altogether accord- 
ing to terrestrial pattern. The dead, re-awakened, partakes of food and 
drink, without ever feeling hunger or thirst. He has all the wants of a 
human body. He walks on his feet ; he performs on the Elysian Fields the 
usual round of duty of the farmer; he fights with spear, arrow and ax 
against his enemies; he celebrates joyfully festivals on the festal day of the 
Egyptian calendar; he amuses himself by chase, setting traps for birds, by 
fishing, and in other ways; in one word, he resembles pious king Osiris, who 
after his violent death, was the first to rise toward the light in the east, and 
ever thereafter was the exemplar of the righteous, then and for all time, on 
earth and in heaven. Man after dying in the earthly world, was absorbed in 
the being of Osiris. He shared what was in store for the god, who through 
his son Horus (the new-born sun) had an avenger, and in his sisters, Isis and 
Nephthys (the wings of the morning dawn) owned graceful protectors. In 
young Horus was embodied the regeneration of the father ; in the two god- 
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desses nature was the nourishing nurse, for they were called the nurses 
suckling the god. 

These suggestions will suffice to spread light on several obscure passages 
in the texts of the pyramids. For example, the following: The deceased 
King Pepi is addressed in this manner, ** O, Pepi, thou hast set out on thy 
journey ; thou shinest and art powerful like unto God ; thy soul, a representa- 
tive of Osiris, speaks in thy breast, and thy power serves thee as thy protec- 
tion. Thou carriest thy crown on thy head, and thy head-cloth reaches down 
to thy shoulders. Thy face is turned forward. Those that honor thee are 
before thee ; those that serve thee behind thee. The noblemen of God give 
before thee the salute: ‘A god cometh, this Pepi cometh on account of the 
throne of Osiris.’ Isis addresses thee. Nephthys speaks to thee. Thou 
ascendest to thy heavenly mother, and she points out to thee the direction, 
toward the beauty of light where the sun god dwelleth. Before thee open 
the door wings of the heavens, yea, the gates of the water spring. Thou 
findest the sun god, he standeth there, thy guardian, he touches thy arm, and 
he is thy guide in the celestial places. He places thee on the throne of 
Osiris.” 

In this tone many pages continue, but one would have to stand still at each 
new turn in order to elucidate the obscurity which involves names and con- 
ceptions. As said before, Maspero has done the utmost possible when he 
ventured to make the attempt by a literal translation to open the contents of 
the texts of the pyramids to his readers. Perhaps future scholars will suc- 
ceed better to correct certain details misunderstood, or to establish their 
meaning. For the Egyptians delighted, in their mythological language, to 
replace the common word by enigmatical expressions which were known 
only to the initiated. Our modern science is able only in a roundabout way 
to find in the single cases the key to these riddles. At present, the numer- 
ous mystic names under which the heavenly inhabitants appear, are the main 
hindrance to the complete comprehension of the texts of these pyramids. But 
we may be sure, that even this will be overcome in time, and then these old- 
est text of the world will throw a flood of light scarce now thought possible, 
upon the human condition in those remote times of history in the valley of 
the Nile, and thereby will furnish, above all, anthropological studies a wealth 
of material scarcely expected. If, for instance, at this furthest horizon of 
all historical memories, the heavens are called an iron arch, and the throne 
upon which Osiris is placed is designated as iron, if there is talk of the iron 
doors of the firmament opening before the deceased, it is plain that the men- 
tion of this metal has by no means a secondary significance for the history 
of the oldest culture of the human race. 

Long before Homer, who also gave the heavenly vault the qualification of 
iron, the same concept was familiar to the oldest Egyptian, for on this score 
in the texts of the pyramids there is no room for doubt. Yea, they even go 
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further, and ascribe this metal to the most powerful and strongest god, the 
Egyptian Typhon-Seth, thus agreeing with Greek tradition, according to 
which, on the banks of the Nile, iron is known with the name of ‘‘ Seth’s 
bones.” The idea of an iron sky presupposes the acquaintance with this 
hardest of all metals, and thus the question is brought nearer, whether not, 
contrary to the usual notion, iron was known after the stone period, before 
copper or bronze, or, at least, at the same time. 

The earliest Biblical reports concerning the occurrence and the working 
of iron (Genesis iv. 22, where Thubalkain is mentioned as the inventor of 
the art of working in iron), presupposes for the remotest antiquity the use 
of iron as general and widely diffused. When the metals are enumerated in 
order, as occasionally they are in the Egyptian monumental and papyrus in- 
scriptions, this is the run of their succession: gold, silver, iron, bronze, 
copper, lead. It is noticed that iron in these lists also preceeds bronze and 
copper. As early as the texts of the pyramids, implements of iron in the 
shape of hooks are mentioned, which were used in the religious ceremony 
known as the opening of the mouth. In the sixteenth century before Christ, 
iron pots are named, and Pharaoh himself is called the iron wall for the pro- 
tection of Egypt. Even in medicine iron was employed just as it is in our 
own day ; at least this is to be inferred from the medical papyrus in Berlin, 
according to which, a mixture of iron rust and Nile water is recommended 
as an external application to decrease fever heat. 

The name and the employment of this metal was, as it is apparent, ex- 
tremely familiar to the Egyptians from these earliest times down; there is no 
indication that in Egypt the age of iron necessarily followed upon that of 
bronze. 

Perhaps the opinion might be ventured, that in all the examples cited there 
is reference only to meteoric iron, and this seems to be all the more probable, 
since the designation for iron in the old Egyptian language was a composite 
word (bi-ni-pe) which signifies ‘*‘ wonderful thing,” ‘* the wonderful gift of 
the heavens.” But it must be borne in mind, that in the times of the Greeks 
and the Romans, too, the very same expression was the common one for iron, 
and that in the language of the Christian Egyptians or Copts, the same word 
is used to designate iron, regardless of its origin, whether meteoric or telluric. 

I have devoted especial attention to the example of the iron, in order 
thereby to prove what significance these texts of the pyramids have for the 
universal history of civilization. Upon all hands are the texts which press 
home the conviction that when they were written, old as they are, as no one 
will doubt, a vast epoch of civilization had already run its course, during 
which Egypt, divided into two sections, was ruled by one lord and king. 
Even at this early time, according to the indications of these texts, the east- 
ern frontier of lower Egypt was protected by mighty fortresses and fortifica- 
tions, which rose at the extreme end of the northern bay of the Red Sea. 
This bay, as is shown by these reports, began where to-day is the Crocodile 
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Basin, which once constituted the middle of the Isthmus of Suez, and is now 
absorbed by the water line of the channel. On the question of how early 
certain plants were known, these texts throw also rich light. Agriculture 
rested on the cultivation of wheat, barley and spelt. These cereals had 
been introduced into Egypt from the region of the Euphrates, as had also 
been the linen plant and the vine, if we may believe Prof. Schweinfurth, who 
devoting considerable effort to the history of the cultivation of plants, made 
the above conclusion more than plausible. Papyrus and lotus, and quite a 
large number of the willows and reeds along the bank of the Nile, and in the 
lakes and in the swamps, are shown to have been generally known, by these 
texts, and among the trees we meet the date-palm, the sycamore, the fig-tree, 
and the prickly acacias. Among the quadrupeds are mentioned the elephant, 
the hippopotamus, the lion, the hyena, the fox, the lynx, antelopes, gazelles, 
and rabbits or hares. While among the domesticated, we have the different 
bovine species, the sheep, the goat, the ass, the dog, and the cat, but neither 
the horse nor the camel have found a place in these old reports. Of ser- 
pents and venomous reptiles of all kinds the Egyptian lands owned even 
then a mighty superabundance,.for only on this theory may we explain the 
curious fact, that into the very midst of these books of the dead, a long list 
of incantations is introduced, which are credited with the power to protect 
the life and the health of men against the bite and stings of these venomous 
poisonous enemies. These magic formulas contain for the most part unin- 
telligible phrases and expressions, as is usually the case with magic spells 
intended to ward off threatened evil in the most effective manner. 

But this very magic it is which lends to the rest of the pyramid texts its 
fundamental character. The impression is unavoidable, that the unknown 
authors of these so curious traditions from the earliest historical past of 
Egypt, were genuine witchmasters, and according to popular opinion under- 
stood the art, under the cover of a priestly name, of wielding power over 
the terrified minds or masses, and knew how to subjugate under the clear sky 
of the Egyptian sun the denizens of darkness to their will. Viewed from 
this point the ‘* Book” of the texts of the pyramids is a true book of charms, 
in which guise the Egyptian faith makes its first entrance in this oldest world 
of culture. The Egyptian state is founded, its provinces and their capitals are 
fixed, the king wears the white crown of the southern, and the red of the 
northern world upon his head. His court consists of noblemen and servants 
in large numbers. The inhabitants of both sections of the land bow down 
before his. throne and ‘*touch the earth at his feet with the point of their 
nose.” But his proper power was founded in the conception, that the king, 
as the successor and representative of the: god of light on earth, was the chief 
of all magicians, to whom even after his death was reserved an existence of 
a higher kind. The ‘* where and how” of this existence, this to establish 
was the intention of the ‘* Book,” in the mortuary chambers of the pyramids 
with the inscriptions. 
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TRANSLATION. 
countries. Send,* therefore, messengers 101 to all countries to search for 
her; but let the messenger who shall go to the acacia-hill take* many peo- 
ple 102 with (him) to fetch her.” Then said his majesty—God bless him! 
—‘* What you™ say is very good.”+ Thereupon he dismissed them.{ Vow 
many days 108 after this the people who had gone to the countries returned 
and brought message§ to his majesty—God bless him—but there did not ar- 
rive Riss. those who were sent to the acacia-hill, for Batau had killed them, 


‘let go.’ 

“good very (is) that what say we.’” ‘*‘ We’’ by mistake of the scribe for ‘‘ you.” 
‘ gave going. 

** said answer.’ 
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aba AMD ee, see 


stau auf fah ud 4m 


wl PQS Yih Ff 105 Sy som ox see tomato 


henf ankh uza sneb 


won Uf TUS Soph AS ete 


uza sneb her dut 


al i ie Ok NS ON PE 


qennu em mati ent 


m™ Jf Te ! Ae ehef 106 ad tbentheterau er antus 


am au se[t] 106 set 


| NU Soe bk gn toa pint bm sen aa be 


dut nesset sibu nebt 


= od »* a, % nefer en set himt em 


dedteset un 4n ta set 


a * MWA 107 2 bal sh fo ta 20 
aw Q ai du set dutu 

Gh Reldee Te NB cee nto 
Looee 2 he 


_— ee 


FINES ALS 200 fe ot oe 


108 autu her dehan set 


MLTR IE 


TRANSLATION. 

sparing but one of them* to bring the news to his majesty"—God bless him! 
105 Then his majesty—God bless him !—sent} many people and soldiers as 
well as cavalry again to fetch her.t There was 106 a woman with them 
who took with her all sorts of nice trinkets that women love to possess.§ 
Thereupon the woman came to 107 Egypt with her. || There was joy in all 
the land on account of her, and his majesty— God bless him !—loved her ex- 
ceedingly, 108 raising her to the dignity of a legitimate wife.{” 





*Lit. ; ‘‘ he was leaving one of them.’’ 

tLit. : “‘ gave the sending of.”’ 

tLit.: ‘‘ that they might bring (her) again. 
Lit. : ** good for a woman in her ha: nd.” 
i.e.: Batau’s wife. 

GLit,: “* spouse great.” 
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pa sekberu en pa- 109 
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“sowree™ 21S EK Rod 


figh em tutu seksekef WeelL } Llles 110 2 SS Pee, 


autu 110 her dut gshemt 


retbu menfiu kberi RA — id AvP | BXy ql are 
enone’ spate syarliy 


111 er pa agb 4u sen ww SS 11 —KamsLlel, 


her shad ta hululu en- 
ann YD 
ti hati en Batau her . <1 % Sj iN saa vate GNM — 


tiikcooso: 1 = 


resset 112 Auf hait 
Poet g@ 21S P, male, 


mer em ta unnt gher- GQ om 6, ' sae a 


wesw KUALA SSIES 


ta hez sen en haru 
! wow Le A Pad, 


kheperu re) 


TRANSLATION. 


Then she told him* about the condition of her 109 husband, saying to his 
majesty—God bless him!—** Only cutt down the acacia-tree, and he will 
surely die.”t{ So he 110 despatched men and soldiers with axes” to cut 
down the acacia-tree. They arrived 111 at the acacia-tree and cut down 
the blossom in which was the heart of Batau.§ 112 Then he fell down 
dead instantly.) But on the following day 


.: “ Then she was in giving word of herself in giving to say she.’ 
* would cut down,” 
it.i: “ will be dying he.’’ 
ies “which the heart of Batau was in it.’ 
} ‘in the hour small.’ 
: “ Then after the earth illumined a second of days became. 
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ae je 11 3 aK pF pn . ), Je Transliteration. 


4u gha- 113 -d pa ash 
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TRANSLATION. 


after 118 the acacia-tree had been cut down Anubis, the older brother of 
Batau, entered his house and 114 sat down to wash his hands: On taking 
a jug of beer* it turned to froth.¢ 115 Then he took another (jug) of wine 
and it fermented also. //e then took his 116 spear andtf his sandals” as 
well as his clothes and his implements of work,” loading himself therewith, 
and set out on the journey ]1| 7 to the acacia-hill. He entered the 


*Lit.: ‘ one of jugs of beer.” 
tor “‘fermented.”’ 
{Lit.: “ with.” 
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NOTES. 


™¢ you.” The scribe, owing to the haste with which he seems to have 
copied the last few pages, as we shall see later, made a mistake here, putting 


ww nen ‘* we,” in place of ww. ten ‘ you.” 
rit iit 


«his majesty.” The Egyptian word for ‘‘ king” is © suten, One 
NWA 


of his usual titles, however, is Kj henf, ‘‘his majesty.” The word 
i— ‘ 


hen means literally ‘‘ who commands,” as well as also the reverse ‘* who 


obeys,” whence the name for ** priest") ) nuter hen or ‘‘ servant of God.” 


Another title for the king, aS’ we saw in note 68, was Pharaoh Per-a, ‘* he 
of the double house,” referring evidently to his dominion over the two parts 
of Egypt, Upper and Lower Egypt, which were in reality two distinct 
kingdoms, frequently ruled over by different kings. Some of the titles given 
to kings extend on many inscriptions over three or more lines. 

“legitimate wife.” Her real title was | 7 nuter himt, ‘‘ wife of God,” 


a 


or| bad suten himt, ‘‘ wife of the king.” The title given her in our papyrus 
a 


is Shepesi at, most frequently written] Al suten shepest on the mon- 
a 
ments, and meaning ‘‘ royal favorite.” 


, 


Besides this one legitimate wife the 


° § ‘ H a 
Pharaoh had many concubines or khent, who lived in the () 
, hg Cl 
amt orca ca khent, ‘‘ the harem. 


*o ° . 
ésaxes.” The word 5 HII is pronounced khemt, and really means 


‘‘ copper, brass.” In its signification ‘* spear,” etc., it is generally written 


with the determinative thus © ! a2 OF NAN | but also, De khemt.. The 


NN in the last two groups of hieroglyphs is the number ‘‘ 30,” also pro- 
nounced khemt. 


“** sandals.” Notice the determinatives after the word: first those of the 
sandals of the right and left foot 04) and then that of a hide of an ox NS to 


denote the material of which the sandals were made. 

“Notice the repetition of the determinative =~ (anything made of wood) 
alter ra, “* work ;” also the sign of the genitive, here written | nu, while 
it is generally www. en Another case of this can be found in line 179, but 
very many others in Papyrus Harris I. 


We are indebted to the Reform Advocate of Chicago, edited by Dr. Emil 
P. Hirsch, for the translation of Prof. Brugsch’s article on ** The Texts of 
the Pyramids.” 
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A Greek Papyrus of the Old Testament. 


At the recent International Orientalist Congress a most interesting docu- 
ment was submitted by Prof. Hechler, Chaplain of the British Embassy at 
Vienna, a distinguished orientalist. The document referred to is a papyrus 
manuscript discovered a few months ago in Egypt and is supposed by some 
authorities to be the oldest copy extant of portions of the Old Testament 
books of Zechariah and Malachi. These pages of papyrus when intact were 
about ten inches long and seven inches wide, each containing twenty-eight 
lines for writing, both sides of the sheet being used. P 

The complete line contains from fourteen to seventeen letters. The sheets 
are bound together in the form of a book in a primitive though careful man- 
ner, with cord and strips of old parchment. The Greek of this document is 
written without intervals between the words, a custom observed both in old 
Greek and old Hebrew manuscripts. The papyrus is in fair preservation 
and is believed to date from the third, or fourth century. It thus ranks in 
age with the oldest Greek manuscripts of the Septuagint version of the Old 
Testament in London, Rome, and St. Petersburg. The differences in this 
papyrus tend to the conclusion that it was copied from some original Septu- 
agint Bible, which was first translated about the year 280 B. C. for the use 
of the Hebrewistic Jews in Egypt, who, having gradually forgotten the 
Hebrew tongue, had learned to speak the Greek. The first examination has 
shown that it has several new readings which surpass some of the other 
Septuagint text in clearness of expression and simplicity of grammar. It 
would also appear that it was copied from another Septuagint Bible and was 
not written, as was frequently the case, from dictation. A second scribe has 
occasionally corrected some mistakes of orthography made by the original 
copyist. These are still to be distinguished by the different color of the ink. 
The pages were from Zechariah 12: 2-8, and read as follows, the subject 
matter being divided in verses, as does not appear in the original : 

2. ‘Nations round about, and in Judea there shall be a siege against 
Jerusalem.” 

3. ‘*And it shall come to pass in that day that I will make Jerusalem a 
stone trodden down to all the nations, every one tramples on it, mocking, is 
mocked, and there shall be gathered togethe: against it all the nations of 
the earth.” 

4. ‘*In that day, saith the Lord Almighty, I will smite every horse with 
amazement and his rider with madness; but upen the house of Judea I will 
open mine eyes, and all the horses of the nations I will smite with blindness.” 

5. ‘tAnd the captains of thousands of Judea shall say in their hearts: We 
shall find for ourselves the inhabitants of Jerusalem in the Lord Almighty 
their God.” 

6. ‘*In that day I will make the captains of thousands of Judea a firebrand 
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among wood and as a torch of fire in stubble and they devour on the right 
hand and on the left all the nations round about ; and Jerusalem shall dwell 
again by herself.” 

7. *‘And the Lord shall save the tents of Judea as at the beginning, that 
the boast of the house of David may not magnify itself and the pride of the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem against Judea.” 

8. ‘And it shall come to pass in that day that the Lord shall defend the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem and the weak ones among them in that day shall be 
as David.” 

A comparison of these verses with the verses in the latest version of the 
Old Testament will show a considerable divergence of language. Prof. 
Hechler in his remarks upon this invaluable manuscript, said it was sincerely 
to be hoped that this most valuable papyrus of the Bible, propably the oldest 
now known to exist, would soon be published in fac-simile for the strict 
examination of biblical scholars. He added in conclusion that it was the 
pressing duty of the British Government to institute an organized and 
scientific search for papyri in Egypt. It was impossible to forecast what 
surprises might be in store or what treasures might be placed at the disposal 
of modern scholarship. 


Mummies and Their Portraits. 


In his account in the Vossische Zeitung of the details of his finding at 
Hawara three painted mummies, Herr Heinrich Brugsch says: 

‘‘The morning sun had just cast its beams on the excavated place, when 
suddenly a gleam of many colors appeared below the last layer of dust, which 
I carefully wiped away with my handkerchief. A red-cheeked female face 
of extraordinary vivacity of color smiled before me. Even the workmen 
who crowded to the spot were highly surprised and seemed as if they could 
never get enough of staring at ‘ the lovely princess.’ The mummy, to which 
this pleasing portrait belonged was carefully lifted from the earth. It lay 
exactly in the middle of the corridor we had laid bare, with its head to the 
west, its feet to the east. The painted portrait had been executed on canvas 
in tempora almost 2,000 years ago! Portraits on thin wooden tablets had 
long been known but of ancient paintings on canvas this discovery was the 
first example.” 

‘‘While we were removing this female mummy the workmen had discov- 
ered two others at its side. They were carefally cleansed. On the right 
side lay the mummy of a man carefelly enveloped, but provided with no 
portrait over the place of the face. But it afforded a new surprise. The 
face was represented in stucco in relief, with evident portraiture, even to the 
beard and whiskers, all being thickly gilded. The third mummy, which 
lay to the left of the female first found, was remarkable for its peculiar po- 
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sition, its head resting near the feet of the other two, its feet being towards 
their heads. It was very simply enveloped, and had neither mask nor por- 
trait. The workmen insisted that it was the mummy of a ‘ poor man’ but 
none of us could explain how it had come into the grave of a distinguished 
family. No inscription, no monument, or tablet mentioned the names of 
these carefully buried persons, and it was a remarkable circumstance that 
they had been laid without coffin, about a foot below the ground, in the 
desert of Hawara. My predecessor, Mr. H. Petrie, has with much acumen 
formulated a theory about mummies. He believes that according to old 
custom families embalmed the bodies of their dead, enveloped them with 
care, according to their rank, and provided them with painted portraits or 
gilded masks. As a classic writer has proved, such mummies were kept in 
a special apartment of their own houses, exposed to accidents, soiled by 
children’s hands, showers of rain, and so on, and sometimes subject to 
clumsy repairs. In the course of years they were relegated to a lumber-room 
or other unprotected corner of the house. The succeeding generations lost 
all interest in their preservation, and preferred to bury them carelessly in 
the desert. My workmen with whom I sometimes conversed about different 
kinds of burial, had their own views about the subject, which have some 
probability. My excavations had proved that the portrait-mummies were 
always found close to some deeper graves bored in the rock, inthe side rooms 
of which more modern mummies were found lying in wooden coffins. My 
workmen came to the possibly correct opinion that the younger generations 
had opened the rock graves which had been originally hewn for the portrait- 
mummies, had taken the latter out, and buried them not far below the sur- 
face of the ground in the heighboring desert, thus making room for their own 
dead and saving the trouble of hewing new graves.” 

‘‘A following afternoon prepared for me a new surprise, for we discovered 
a mummy with a portrait painted on wood, lying stretched out from north 
to south. On its being laid bare we perceived a veil-like covering of strong 
vyssus stuff spread over the whole body. It was taken off, and, surrounded 
by a dry garland of roses, with a rose wreath on the head, a beautiful portrait- 
mummy appeared before us. The portrait was painted in the encaustic man- 
ner on wood, and was one of the best examples of ancient painting, arousing 
even the astonished admiration of my work-people. It was the portrait of 
a man with a slight beard and whiskers, who had evidently departed this 
life at about thirty years of age. The head rested on a cushion stuffed with 
rose-leaves. The news of the discovery in about eight hours of four such 
mummies spread as by telegraph. The next day I had a number of native 
visitors from the neighboring villages; and on the third day there appeared 
several Greek merchants who believed that they might be able to do business 
with me, and perhaps had the intention of bribing my workmen to commit 
some slight theft. In fact, I had enough to do to get rid of all intruders, and 
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procure myself a clear field, and later experiences taught me that I did well 
to take such measures.” 





Palestine Exploration Fund. 


It is one of the most remarkable occurrences in the history of exploration 
that Mr. Bliss found, just as he was finishing in illness his arduous spring 
labor at Lachish, the little tablet whose inscription links itself with those of 
Tel el-Amarna and excites the enthusiasm of every Bible student. 

The September issue of the Andover Review illustrated the general feeling 
in regard to the meager results of Palestine exploration in a learned article 
of general archeological notes by Professor Taylor, who said: 

‘‘The results of the autumn season at Tel el-Hesy in 1891 are rather dis- 
appointing. The reader is struck with the smallness of the discoveries, as 
the excavator is with the smallness of the place. A few Amorite weapons of 
flint and bronze are figured in the April statement of Palestine Exploration 
Fund. Several pages of Jewish, Phanician, and Amorite pottery follow. 
Some lines of isolated stones are a puzzle. Petrie thinks them bases to serve 
as supports of pillars either of brick or wood. Possibly the three halls were 
three barracks. Some sixty-two weights were discovered by Mr. Bliss. 
Only one is unidentified. The rest are Phoenician, Aginetan, Attic, Egyp- 
tian, Assyrian, and Hittite.” 

It will be observed that Professor Taylor was speaking of the work of last 
year and that his article was rather old before it was printed. He overlooks, 
as most people do, the immense service performed by the Fund in surveying 
the entire land, except a small portion east of the Jordan, and in making 
accurate maps now everywhere in use. 

But, before the Andover Review, with this discouraging paragraph was 
published, Professor Sayce, had already in print called attention to the great 
discovery at Lachish and had said: 


‘‘Who knows what is in store for us during the next few years, if only 
sufficient funds can be provided for carrying on the costly work of excavation? 
Histories of the patriarchs, records of Melchizedek ‘and his dynasty, old 
hymns and religious legends, may be among the archzological treasures that 
are about to be exhibited to the wondering eyes of the present generation. 
A few years ago such a possibility could not have been dreamed of by the 
wildest imagination ; now it is not only a possibility, but even a probability. 
To dig up the sources of Genesis is a better occupation than to spin theories 
and dissect the scriptural narrative in the name of the ‘ higher critiscism.’ 
A single blow of the excavator’s pick, has, before now, shattered the most 
ingenious conclusions of the Western critic; if the Palestine Exploration 
Fund is sufficiently supported by the public to enable it to continue the work 
it has begun, we doubt not that theory will soon be replaced by fact, and 
that the stories of the Old Testament which we are now being told are but 
myths and fictions will be proved to be based on a solid foundation of truth.” 

Even as early as its issue of July 28 the /ndependent, whose editor, Dr. W. 
H. Ward, is at home in the whole field of archelogy, had called attention 


to the subject in an editorial in which, we read: 
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‘We would not have our readers, who are so much interested in the 
scriptures and in the discoveries which illustrate and explain them, fail to 
notice a remarkable discovery just anounced, made on the soil of Palestine 
by a young American, Mr. F. J. Bliss, son of President Bliss, of the American 
Protestant College at Beirfit; although while he was working under the 
direction of the English Palestine Exploration Fund. It is the discovery for 
the first time in Palestine of a written record which goes back of the time of 
David or even of Moses. It is an actual letter of historical value on a clay 
tablet, and in the Babylonian language and writing. It gives us a little 
glimpse of the disturbed condition of things in Palestine while the children 
of Israel were in bondage in Egypt, and it contains a mention of a Zimrida, 
governor of Lachish, of whom we already had knowledge from the remark- 
able collection of tablets also in the Babylonian writing, found four years 
ago, at Tel el-Amarna in Egypt. 

‘*We may now expect a fresh impetus to Palestinian exploration. The Ex- 
ploration Fund has finished its map ; it may now begin vigorously its excava- 
tions. The omens are favorable.” 

Tothe contributors to the Fund this glowing language is most satisfactory. 
Are there not grounds for hoping that many persons not now upon our lists 
will come forward and seek for a share in the prosecution of this work which 
honors God and man? The October issue of the Quarter/y Statement contains 
a full explanation of the work at Lachish and will be sent at once on receipt 
of a subcription of $2.50 or $5.00 or as much more as zeal may suggest. 

Tueopore F. Wricut, 
42 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. U. S. Secretary. 


Palestine Exploration Fund. 
Subscriptions received since last report: 


Rev. John Worcester . Rev. W. A. Erwin 
Rev. J. L. Ewell . Rev. S. M. Warren 
Rev. J. E. Warren . George N. Culver .... 
Rav. Was. Ross............ : Rev. James Reed 
Mrs. C. Williams 5. Rufus C. Kimball 
; B. D. Bailey 
Rev. Wm Gillies ........... 5.00 Wellesley College 
Rev. J. C. Calhoun ........ 25. Rev. H. W. Wright 
Miss M. A. Wright.... .... 2.5 Rev. G. E. Shiras.......... 
John W. Carter 5. Cong. Library Boston, 
Mrs. Mary Goddard ' 20. C. C. Lasby : 
George Vaux ‘ Mrs. T. A. Hopkins........ 
Rev. A. P. Putnam, D. DD... 2. Rev. J. A. Johnston... 
F. Bruckbauer W. H. Baldwin 
Rev. D. S. g . W. G. Webster 


T. F. Wricut. 
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Subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund. 
To the Editor of Biblia : 
From September 20 to date these subscriptions have been received : 
Prof. H. S. Osborn, LL. D..$ 5.00 Miss Sarah B. Reynolds (two 
Renwick B. Knox.......... 5.00 ME eh toda cavkednad%s 
Hon. Henry L. Prerce.... 25.00 Chautauqua Literary and Sci- 
Science Association, Albert entific Circle, Newton 
Lea College, Minn 2 OPONIE bo 5 as vine Vaden 5-00 
. E. Chase, M. D wer ae Rosert H. LAmsorn, Ph. D 25.00 


Ws. C. WINsLow. 
525 Beacon Street, Boston, October 20, 1892. 


The volume of the Egypt Exploration Fund for 1891, published in 1892, 
is now being dispatched from the London office to American subscribers as 
fast as possible. It is entitled ‘* The Festival Hall of Osorkon II.” (Bubas- 
tis. ) : 

Oct. 18, 1892. Ww. Cc. W. 





Subscriptions to the Archzological Survey of Egypt. 
To the Editor of Biblia : 
From September 20 to date I have received but one subscription, that of 
Walter G. Webster. The first volume of the Survey is in its final stages of 
publication. Ws. C. Winstow. 





The Nose of Cleopatra. 


In the archeological notes of Bisi1a for October there is this query: 
‘‘ Who said, ‘If the nose of Cleopatra had been shorter, the whole face of 
the world would have been different?’” It was Blaise Pascal who, writing 
of the vanity of man, says: ** Que voudra connaitre 4 plein la vanité de 
homme, n’a qu’a considérer les causes et les effets de amour. La cause 
en est un se ne sais guoi (Corneille) ; et les effets en sout eflroyables. Ce je 
ne sats guot, si peu de chose qu’on ne saurait le reconnaitre, remue toute la 
terre, les princes, les armées, le monde entier. S7 Ze nes de Cléopdtre eut été 
plus court, toute la face de la terre aurait été changée.” ** Whoever wishes to 
know fully the vanity of man (that is, his nothingness and weakness), has 
only to consider the causes and effects of love. The cause of it is ‘an I know 
not what’ (Corneille) ; and its effects are frightful. This ‘ 7 know not what,’ 
a thing so slight in itself that one can hardly recognize it, moves the whole 
earth, princes, armies, the entire world. J/ the nose of Cleopatra had been 
shorter, the whole face of the earth would have been changed.” 


Rev. J. M. P. Orrts. 
Greensborough, Alabama. 
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Archeological Notes. 


An edition of the Coptic MSS. brought from the Fayfiim by Dr. Flinders 
Petrie is being prepared, with commentaries, indices, and fac-similes, by 
Mr. W. E. Crum. It will shortly be published by Mr. Nutt. 


The paper by Major R. Hanbury Brown, on ‘*The Fayfim and Lake 
Meeris,” communicated to the recent Oriental Congress, will shortly be 
issued in book form, with photographs by the author, diagrams and a new 
map. 





Two works upon which Prof. Terrien de Lacouperie has been engaged 
for some time will be published immediately. In Zhe Beginnings of Writ- 
ing in Thibet the author examines the existing systems of writing in Central 
Asia, and shows how they are connected through China with the cuneiform 
writing of the Euphrates valley. In his YA-X7ing he further developes and 
defends his well-known views respecting the nature and origin of this an- 
cient Chinese classic. 


At the meeting of the Central Illinois Literary and Art Union, held last 
month at Champaign, Ill., the last place on the programme of papers and 
essays was assigned to an article by Prof. Hiram H. Bice, of Carlinville, 
Ill. His subject was ‘* Ptah-hotep and His Maxims.” The paper was 
very well réceived, and considerable interest was manifested in the subject 
of Egyptian literature. The next meeting of the Union is to be held at Car- 
linville, and the Archeological Club there, which has been making a study 
of Egyptology, will endeavor to give considerable prominence to it. 


Although the Rig Veda has lost something of its importance since it first 
began to be studied by Christian nations, it is still interesting to hear that an 
Indian prince, the maharajah of Viziaregram, has undertaken the expense 
of reprinting Max Miiller’s edition of twenty years ago, which has become 
so scarce that a copy was sold lately for $150. The Rig Veda has never 


been printed in India, and it was in order to meet the large modern demands 
for it in that country that the maharajah has undertaken to bear the expense 
of this new edition, which is to be printed at the Clarendon press, Oxford. 





At a recent meeting of the Académie des Inscriptions, M. J. Menant ex- 
hibited the rubbing of a Hittite bas-relief found at Angora, which is now at 
Constantinople. It shows two personages, with an inscription in Hittite 
characters by the side of each. One of them is the god Saudu, to whom a 
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king (with a name not yet deciphered) is making an offering. M. Menant 
took the opportunity to explain his views about the Hittites generally. He 
would confine the name ‘ Hittite” ( Hétéen) to the people called Kheta by 
the Egyptians and Khatti by the Assyrians, to whom he attributes the pe- 
culiar sculpture and hieroglyphic writing found in Northern Syria and Asia 
Minor, probably dating from the sixth century B. C. But he distinguishes 
altogether from them the Hittites of the Old Testament. 





At a recent meeting of the Académie des Inscriptions, Prof. Maspero 
communicated the result of the excavations carried out on the sight of Mem- 
phis by M. de Morgan, who has just been confirmed in the appointment of 
director of excavations in Egypt. He has discovered among the ruins of the 
temple of Ptah a number of monuments of considerable importance. First, 
a large board of granite, similar to that in the museum at Turin, on which 
the figures are destroyed; next, several fragmentary colossi of Rameses II., 
and in particular, two gigantic upright figures, dedicated by the king, of 
Ptah, the god of Memphis, enshrouded in mummy wrappings and holding 
a scepter in both hands; lastly, some isolated figures, arranged in a court or 
achamber. The importance of this discovery, said Prof. Maspero, will be 
realized when we bear in mind that we possess no divine image of large 
size, and that the very existence of statues of gods in Egyptian temples has 
sometimes been denied. 


In Italy are found the relics of a race which has totally disappeared. In- 
scriptions in their language, written in legible characters, are preserved to 
our day, but no one can translate them.’ The Etruscans were a race of con- 
siderable culture, and their neighborhood to Rome no doubt greatly influ- 
enced, or at least profoundly modified the religion of Rome. They were a 
literary people, and in very early times wrote numerous religious books A 
single page of connected Etruscan text, with but a hint to its meaning, 
would in the briefest time settle the question whether the race is to be con- 
nected with any other on earth, or whether, like the basque, it is an isolated 
fragment. Both Livy and Cicero referred to the Etruscan books of ritual, 
and they were in use by the Roman priesthood. It seems an incredible piece 
of good fortune that one such Etruscan ritual book should turn up in fair 
preservation. Two or three centuries B. C. a mummifier of Alexandria 
bought a lot of waste paper and old rags for use in his business, and em- 
ployed some of it in wrapping the corpse of a young lady. About 1849 her 
mummy was brought to Austria, and last year in her wrappings this Etrus- 
can book was identified by Prof. Krall. The Vienna Academy of Science 
has undertaken its publication. 
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The Egypt Exploration Fund was found- 
ed in 1883, under the Presidency of the 
late Sir Erasmus Wilson, fur the purpose 
of promoting historical investigation in 
Egypt by means of systematically con- 
ducted explorations; particular attention 
being given to sites which may be expected 
to throw light upon obscure questions of 
history and topography, such as those con- 
nected with the mysterious ‘‘ Hyksos”’ Pe- 
riod, the district of the Hebrew Sojourn, 
the route of the Exodus, and the early 
sources of Greek art. The work is con- 
ducted on the principle of careful exam- 
ination of all details, and the preservation 
of objects discovered. These objects are 
of supreme value and interest, inasmuch as 
they illustrate the international influences 
of Egyptian, Greek, Assyrian, and Syrian 
styles; afford reliable data for the history 
of comparative art; reveal ancient techni- 
cal processes; and yield invaluable exam- 
amples of art in metal, stone and pottery. 
The metrological results are also of the 
highest importance, some thousands of 


weights having already been found. 


Since the establishment of the fund in 
1883, explorers have been sent out every 
season; two and sometimes three, con- 
ducting excavations in different parts of 
the Delta. Each year has been fruitful 
in discoveries. Much has been done 
towards the restoration of the ancient 
topography of Lower Egypt. The sites of 
famous cities have been identified; the 
Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of 
Goshen, the Greek Naukratis, and Daph- 
ne (identical with the Biblical Tahpanhes), 
have been discovered ;’ statues and inscrip- 
tions, papyri, and beautiful objects in 
bronze and other metals, as well as in por- 
celuin and glass, have been found; new 
and unexpected light (not less momentous, 
or likely to produce less effect on contem- 
porary criticism, than the discoveries of 
Dr. Schliemann in Greece and Asia) has 
been cast upon the ancient history of the 
Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of 
the Exodus have been defined, and its di- 
rection determined; three most important 
chapters in the history of Greek art and 
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Greek epigraphy have been recovered from 
the ruins of Naukratis, Daphne, and Bu- 
bastis ; and, lastly, a series of archseologi- 
cal surveys of the Delta have been made, 
most of the larger mounds having been 
measured and planned. 

Excavations have been carried on princi- 
pally at the following sites: 

1883.— Tel-el-Maskhutah, in the Wady 
Tumilat, discovered to be Pithom-Succoth, 
one of the ‘‘store-cities” built by the 
forced labor of the Hebrew colonists in the 
time of the Oppression. This discovery 
and its results are described by the ex- 
plorer, Dr. Naville, in his Memoir entitled 
‘«The Store-City of Pithom,” in which the 
route of the Exodus is laid down. 

1884.—San (the Tanis of the Septuagint 
and the Greek historians, the Zoan of the 
Bible). This excavation and its results 
are described by Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie, 
in the Memoir entitled ‘‘ Tanis, Part I.” 

1885.— 7'ell Nebireh, inthe Western Del- 
ta, discovered to be Naukratis. This ex- 
cavation and its results are described by 
Mr. W. M. F. Petrie, in the Memoir en- 
titled ‘‘Naukratis, Part I.,” by Mr. Ernest 
A. Gardner, Director of the English School 
at Athens, in “Naukratis, Part II.” 

Also, Saft-el-Henneh, discovered to be 
the town of Goshen, capital of the an- 
cient district of that name. This excava- 
tion and its results are described by Dr. 
Naville, in the Memoir entitled ‘‘Goshen, 
and the Shrine of Saft-el-Henneh.’”’ 

1886.— Tell Defenneh, the Biblical ‘*Tah- 
danhes”’ and the “Daphnae” of the classi- 
cal historians; also 7'ell Nebesheh, site of 
the ancient city of ‘‘Am,” a dependency 
of Tanis. These excavations and their re- 
sults are described by Mr. W. M. Flinders 
Petrie, and his coadjutor, Mr. F. Llewel- 
lyn Griffith, in a Memoir entitled ‘* Daph- 
nae,” iacluded in ‘‘ Tanis, Part II.” 

1887— T'ell-el- Yahudiyeh, an ancient Jew- 
ish settlement, now shown to be the City 
of Onias described by Josephus. Memoir 
entitled ‘‘ Onias,” by Dr. Naville. 

1889-90.—Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth of 
the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks. Dr. 
Naville located the precise site of this 
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once magnificent red granite temple, and 
disinterred its grand ruins, abounding in 
superb monolithic shafts, massive archi- 
traves, sculptured blocks, broken colossi, 
bas-relief groups, etc., inscribed with val- 
uable hieroglyphic texte. The inscrip- 
tions touching the Pyramid era, Hyksos 
kings, and the warlike 18th Dynasty (that 
of Thothmes) are of absorbing interest to 
the historian, while the inscriptions re- 
lating to the period of Joseph are of thril- 
ling interest to every student of the Blble. 
“Bubastis, Part I,” by Dr. Naville. ‘‘Part 
II,” to appear in the Spring of 1892. 
1890-91.—Ahnas-el-Medineh, the Hanes 
of the Bible and Heracleopolis of the 
Greeks. Its mounds were excavated by 
Dr. Naville. Memoir to appear. 
1890-3.—The Archeological Survey of 
Egypt. for which a special fund is provid- 
ed; under the charge of Messrs. Griffith, 
Fraser and Newberry, This work is of in- 
comparable importance in many ways, 
and, in view of the wholesale and irrepar- 
able destruction of sculptures by Arabs, 
tourists and dealers in ‘‘Antiques,” needs 
to be pushed vigorously forward. The fa- 
mous tombs of Beni Hassan were thor- 
oughly explored in 90-92, and in ’92-’93 
the historic antiquities from Beni Hassan 
southward will be surveyed, traced, photo- 
graphed, copied, etc. Dr. Winslow out- 
lined the purpose of the survey in BrBiia 
for November, 1890; and in January 1892, 
he described some of the ‘‘results” at Beni 
Hassan. A‘‘ Special Extra Report,” illus- 
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trated, edited by Miss Edwards, published 
in December, 1891, treated of the work 
there accomplished. The first memoir of 
the Survey is a quarto with thirty-one 
beautiful plates and illustrations (four in 
colors), treating of the sculptures and pic- 
tures of Beni Hassan, in which the social 
and business life of men, 2500 B. C., is 
richly depicted, and the facial types afford 
an ethnographical study, very valuable and 
altogether unique. Special circulars relat- 
ing to the Survey may be had from Dr. 
Winslow. 

The foregoing outlines the most impor- 
tant labors of the Fund. An annual quarto 
volume with elaborate illustrations and 
photographs, is published. All donors or 
subscribers of not less than $5.00 receive 
this volume of the season and annual report ; 
previous volumes are $5.00 each. See the 
advertisement elsewhere. The Survey vol- 
ume of the season is sent to all subscribers 
or donors of not less than $5.00 to the 
Survey. Said Dr. W. Hayes Ward, edi- 
tor, in The Independent, ‘‘The annual 
volumes published are abundant remuner- 
ation to the subscribers of five dollars.’ 
Three hundred men of the highest rank in 
education, theology, letters, business and 
public life— among them eighty -three 
university or college presidents — have 
subscribed to the American Branch of the 
Fund. For circulars and all information 
address the Honorary Secretary and Treas- 
urer, for the United States, Rev. W. C. 
Winslow, 525 Beacon street, Boston. 
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t®~ Entirely without endowment the Society is absolutely dependent on voluntary contributions, 
All services for the Funp by its officials are a gratuity. 


even for this season’s labors. 


Palestine Exploration Fund. 


A Society for the accurate and system- 
atic investigation of the Archeology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical 
Geography, the Manners and Customs of 
the Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 


This Society was founded on June 22d, 
1865. It was established on the basis of 
the following rules: 


1. It was not to be a religious society. 
That is to say, it should not be pledged to 
advocate or attack any form of creed or 
doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any 
side in controversial matters. 

3. It wasto be conducted on strictly 
scientific principles. 

These ruies have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of 
the work done is found in the names and 
positions of the officers who have carried 
it out, and the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. 


Among them are Col. Sir Charles Wilson, 
K. C.B., K.C.M.G., F. R.8., LL. D., 
R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and Si- 
nai); Col. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., 
G. C.M. G, F. R.S., R. E., (who con- 
ducted the excavations of Jerusalem); Ma- 
jor Conder, R. E. (surveyor of Western 
Palestine and of the east country, unfin- 
ished); Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, C. M. G., R. 
E. (Surveyor with Major Conder); the late 
Major Anderson, C. M. G., R. E; Canon 
Tristram, F. R. 8.; Dr. Selah Merrill, of 
Andover, Mass., etc. 

Although the Society is not a religious 
society, strictly so-called, its work neces- 
sarily possesses unusual interest for Bible 
Students, and its chief supporters are found 
among ministers of all denominations, who 
see in the results of the explorations many 
confirmations of the, truth of Scripture. 


In the course of its twenty-five years’ 
existence, the Society, with limited funds 
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at its disposal, has done an immense 
amount of work, and published the result- 
in books, papers, maps, plans, and photo- 
graphs, primarily for the benefit of its sub- 
scribers, and als for the advantage of all 
students of the Sacred Scriptures. 


Among its chief operations may be enu- 
merated the following: 


1. ExcAVATIONS AT JERUSALEM.—These 
were conducted by Sir Charles Warren, and 
had very remarkable results. Jerusalem 
is now proved to be, to a great extent, a 
buried city, and the ancient foundations 
are in some places a hundred feet under- 
ground. The walls of the Temple enclo- 
sure have been examined down to the 
foundations, and the original masons’ 
marks found upon them. The contours of 
the rock, showing how the city was situa- 
ted before the valleys were filled up, have 
been ascertained. In consequence of these 
and other discoveries, many questions of 
the topography relating to the city, and ail 
Bible references to locality, are now viewed 
in an entirely new light. 


2. THe ReECovERY OF THE SYNAGOGUE 
or GALILEE, BY Sir Cuartes Witson.— 
Ruins of many of these structures still 
stand in Galilee. They have all been 
planned and sketched, and are found to be 
of considerable architectural pretensions. 
As one consequence of this work, the 
building in which Christ taught the peo- 
ple could now be reconstructed. 

3. Tue Survey or Western Pates- 
TINE.—This work, occupying ten years in 
all, was carried out by Major Conder, R. 
E., and Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, R. E. Be- 
fore it was undertaken, many parts of Pal- 
estine were a terra incognita—some names 
were filled in conjecturally, and 360 Scrip- 
ture places remained unknown. But now 
We possess a map, on the scale of one inch 
to the mile, as beautifully and accurately 
executed as the Ordnance map of England. 
Inthe course of the Survey, 172 of the 
missing Biblical sites were recovered and 
fixed. 

4. THE AROHAOLOGIOAL Work or M. 
CLERMONT-GANNEAU.—Among the illustra- 
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tions of the Bible furnished by this learned 
archeologist may be mentioned the Dis- 
covery of the Stone Zoheleth, the Inscrip- 
tions at Tell Jezer (Gezer), the Inscribed 
Stone of Herod’s Temple, the ‘‘Vase of 
Bezetha,” the ancient Jewish cemeteries at 
Jerusalem and Jaffa, &c. The famous 
Moabite Stone, the Inscribed Stone at the 
Pool of Siloam, the Hamath Inscriptions, 
and the Cromlechs and Dolmens of Moab, 
are additional archeological discoveries of 
incomparable importance due to other ex- 
plorers. Casts and drawings of these may 
be seen in the collection of the Fund. 


5. Toe Grorogicat Survey or Pat- 


ESTINE, BY Pror. E. Hutt, F. R. 8.—The 
geological facts here brought forward 
throw new light on the route of the Exo- 
dus, and afford conclusive proof that the 
Cities of the Plain are not under the waters 
of the Dead Sea. 


These paragraphs will give the reader 
some little—very little—idea of the Socie- 
ty’s work in the past. Before us lies work 
not less important. 


6. EXoAvATIONS AT JERUSALEM are Car- 
ried on from time to time as opportunity 
permits, and recorded in the Quarterly 
Statement, as also are all discoveries made 
during alterations in and outside the city. 

7. Tur Survey on tHe East or Jor- 
DAN, where scores of Scripture sites remain 
to be fixed, and where the country is even 
more thickly strewn with ruins than on the 
western side, is to be resumed when per- 
mission can be obtained. It was amid the 
ruins of Dibon, by the brook Arnon, that 
the Moabite Stone was found in 1868, and 
at Amman Major Conder discovered the 
Sassanian monument which is described in 
his book, ‘‘Heth and Moab,” as well as an 
immense number of rude stone monu- 
ments. It is confidently believed that a 
complete survey of this region would lead 
to very important discoveries. 


8. Inquiry 1nTO MANNERS AND Cus- 
ToMs, Proverss, LEGENDS, TRADITIONS, 
&o.—Readers of Dr. Thomson’s ‘The 
Land and the Book,” or the Rev. J. Neil's 
‘*Palestine Explored,” will know wha 
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vivid light is often thrown upon whole 
classes of Scripture Texts by the accurate 
observation of the customs of the people. 
Yet no inquiry of this sort has ever been 
carried out systematically over the entire 
country. The Committee have made ar- 
rangements for conducting a scientific ex- 
amination into all these points by means of 
questions drawn up with the assistance of 
the President of the Archeological Soci- 
ety, the Director of the Folk-Lore Society, 
the Secretary of the Bible Society, and 
others. 


It cannot be too strongly urged that no 
time should be lost in pursuing the explo- 
rations, for the vandalism of the East, and 
the newly imported civilization of the 
West, together, are fast destroying what 
ever records of the past lie exposed. 


All subscriptions for the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund should be sent to Prof. 
Theodore F. Wright, 42 Quincy Street, 
Cambridge, Mass., the Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Fund for the United States, 
and from whom all circulars and other in- 
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formation in regard to the fund can be 
obtained. 


1. Subscribers of five dollars a year are en- 
titled to receive— 


(1) Post free the ‘Quarterly Statement,’’ 
which is the journal of the Society, 
and contains the reports of work done 
by its agents, and a record of all dis- 
coveries made in the Holy Land. 


(2) The maps published by the Society 
at a greatly reduced price. 


(3) Post free on application, a copy of 
the following works :— 
Schumacher’s “Pella, the First Retreat 


of the Christians.” 
Schumacher’s ‘‘ Ajlan ‘within the 


Decapolis.’” 


(4) Copies of the other books issued by 
the Society at reduced prices. 


2. Subscribers of $2.50 annually receive 
the “ Quarterly Statements” free, and 
are entitled to the books and maps at 
the reduced price. 
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